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lery and cavalry. There are stories, indeed, of the Eus- 
sians being behindhand, and of trickeries being found 
necessary to deceive the eves of the Emperor ; but we re- 
member similar stories, with merely circumstantial differ- 
ences, in the publications of the last century, which cer- 
tainly were belied by the results. We have very little 
doubt that there is not much to choose between the different 
sections of this enormous mass of armed life. Any hundred 
thousand of them would probably be found a fair match for 
any Other hundred thousand ; and there are nearly sixty 
bodies of that number of men. Including the outsiders — 
pretty certain to bo insiders, should the war not be con- 
cluded within two or three years — there cannot be less 
than a hundred such bodies, that is, ten million armed 
men. 

But this stupenduous enumeration is the least part of 
the great fact. Everything — numbers, national character- 
istics, military genius, and what not — yields in importance 
and present significance to the rivalry of skill, now aided 
and fostered by the largest resources ever at the command 
of military powers. The art of human destruction has, for 
many years, been allowed to take precedence over all other 
arts. It has been studied with greater skill, and made the 
subject of the most costly experiments. There are few 
persons so far from the haunts of men, or so slow in follow- 
ing objects of common interest, as not to enter with warm 
and intelligent curiosity into the numerous successive in- 
ventions and improvements in artillery, musketry, and all 
kinds of arms and defences. The weapons of the age are 
now as ingenious, as elaborate, and as exact in their construc- 
tion as a chronometer, or a philosophical apparatus. The 
object is to carry as far as possible, as truly as possible, 
and to repeat the deadly operation as rapidly as possible, 
so that it be done coolly and correctly. The weapon now 
put into the hand of a common soldier for this purpose 
would have astonished the makers of the fifty-guinea fowl- 
ing pieces our fathers were proud to possess. 

The next war is to be a great shooting-match for the 
trial of half-a-dozen different rifles, upon the merits of 
which military men are still divided, but each good in its 
way. As to guns, we have been ringing the changes on 
brass, iron, steel, cast guns, built guns, coils, composite, 
converted, smooth-bores, breech-loaders, muzzle-loaders, 
guns of every imaginable kind, by as many great competing 
makers, till it costs an effort of memory to know exactly 
how we stand, and what is positively the last gun. It is 
certain, however, that there is a prodigious number of very 
good guns all ready to be used, and also in the event of 
any one carrying off the palm in the expected competition, 
it will be easily multiplied to any extent, so many first-rate 
establishments are there for the purpose in good working 
order. 

There are, also, some novelties in ordnance of a rather 
terrible character, but they don't seem to be much reckoned 
on for hard killing under ordinary circumstances. The 
pace of improvement is equally brisk in the matter of am- 
munition, accoutrements, carriages, and other points com- 
paratively unheeded in the wars of our forefathers. A 
soldier is now a man of science if an officer, a skilled me- 
chanic if in the ranks, and expected to be a man of genius 
and enterprise if in command. Establishments most cos- 
mopolitan in their character readily supply all nations with 
the means of mutual destruction ; and the science itself is 
pursued and professed with an impartial desire to witness 
the greatest possible results. The favorite study of the age 
will suffer an immense disappointment if it cannot reckon 
its success by millions of slain ! 

But what is all this for? Whom is it for ? Who wishes 
it? Who has any purpose to be answered? Who holds 



this enormou* avalanche suspended over our heads, waiting 
for the one fatal footfall or sound ? There is the paradox. 
No nation wishes for war. Of the half-dozen sovereigns 
who would have to give the word of command, not one 
desires war, or feels his interest to lie that way. Not one 
is naturally disposed to war, or now inclined to it by cir- 
cumstances. Of the armies themselves, perhaps there are 
five men in a hundred, if so many, who do not wish for 
peace, for their discharge, and for their return to some 
peaceful employment. The statesmen all wish for peace. 
All nations are heavily in debt, and disabled from prose- 
cuting numerous works long desired, by the dedication of 
the public money to the preparations for war. 

The cost of preparation, indeed, is felt to be almost as 
ruinous as the cost of actual war, and to be worse in having 
no legitimate conclusion. A war may come to an end one 
way or the other ; but the preparation for war can only end 
in war. Of one power it is said that now is its time for 
war, as it will never be better prepared ; of another, that 
it would gain immensely by a respite for five years ; of an- 
other, that it cannot be depended on a single day for either 
keeping out of war, or keeping steadily at it ; of another, 
that it probably contemplates war at its own time, but may 
find its hand forced before its time ; of another, that it can- 
not possibly wish to precipitate war, because time is want- 
ing for it ; and, of another, that since it is perishing and 
falling to pieces in peace, much more will it in war. 

The sum of this is that no one man wishes for war, no 
class of men wish for war, and the public opinion of Europe 
would gladly see the way to pacification, disarmament, and 
a return to peaceful policy. Why, then, is this not to be ? 
Why is it even doubtful ? The danger consists in the uni- 
versal preparation. The continent is one vast magazine 
which an incendiary may fire. One insignificant state, one 
man happening to be in power, may push the first cause 
that sets the mass in motion. They who would wait, may 
find themselves not allowed to wait. They who vMah to 
frighten, may have to fulfil their threats. They who are 
looking about for partners, may have to enter the dance 
without them. When anything is more or less ready, the 
word of command is too easily given. It may be given 
even by mistake ; but, once given, it cannot be recalled. 

We ought to have something more than fortunate acci- 
dents, or the absence of mistakes to depend upon, Europe 
is not safe for a day, unless there be a common determina- 
tion not to go to war, and a consequent determination to 
regard as the enemies of Europe those who would force a 
war upon her. Without this security, we are at war 
already in effect, and the actual outbreak is only a question 

of time". — London Times. 
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Wealth and Poverty in England. — England is the 
richest nation in the world, but may be called the poorest 
also. She has richest commerce and the richest church. 
Her commerce creates an interchange of products worth 
£450,000,000 sterling annually. Her church endowments 
approach £100,000,000 sterling in value, yielding a 
revenue of some £9,000,000 sterling every year. Yet out 
of 20,000,000 of people, 1,000,000 are set down as pupers. 
One person in every twenty of her population is a pauper. 
But this 1,000,000 is by no means the measure of the vast 
seething mass of poverty that festers in her cities, towns, and 
villages, breeding pestilence and crime, and burdening the 
industrious classes too unequally with heavy loads of taxation. 



How Governments get hieiii Support. — It is said 
the French Government received from the heirs of the late 
Baron Rothschild a legacy duty of no less than 20,000,000 
francs, or $4,000,000. 



